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FOREWORD 

Family lineage and occupational prejudice have had so powerful 
an influence over social life in Japan, that they have always consti- 
tuted a major factor in determining a man's lot, confining him to 
a narrow stratum of social activities. Needless to say, the work of 
operating restaurants was carefully excluded from esteemed profes- 
sions. Invariably prosperous as this business has been through long 
generations, it was always regarded with contempt as somehow as- 
sociated with vulgarity. For that discrimination, the restaurant 
proprietors themselves were responsible. Ranging from chtc exclusive 
restaurants to street-comer eating stalls, all such establishments 
were operated by profiteers solely for money-making — and easy 
money flows in the business which can offer the greatest lure to 
human natture. 

Born in a family of good name and social standing, I never 
dreamed of entering into the culinary business. But unfortunately, 
or should I rather say fortunately, my father left no legacy, so that 
it was necessary for me to seek some means of etuming my own 
living. Likes and dislikes never count when one has to win today's 
meal. Many a time, I shed bitter tears when my business and ideals 
ran counter to each other. 

As years rolled by, however, my experience in the business im- 
proved, and I came to the philosophic conclusion that eating is the 
vital necessity of human life. This conviction that I can serve hu- 
manity through such humble means, encouraged me so much that 
I have made it a family principle to serve my food seasoned with 
honesty, using always the best and most fresh material, serving each 
dish with the fond care of a housewife. 

With such beliefs, I have succeeded in creating a warm homely 
atmosphere in my restaurant, where every customer, rich or poor, 



is treated just like a fellow-traveller in life, sharing a table of happy 
contentment, which no pecuniary riches can obtain. 

From far and wide my customers in every walk of life make 
pilgrimages to my restaurant, and around my steaming Tempara-pan 
is formed international friendship and good-will. Over prawns and 
shrimps, mushrooms and bamboo-shoots, whisked, when a crisp golden 
brown, out of the sizzling sesame oil, people become congenial, 
mellowed by the gastronomic satisfaction, oblivious of the cares 
and worries outside in the ephemeral world. 

Such contentment and happiness I can ofEer as the master of 
this Ten-ichi Tempttra restaurant tlirough my humble aspiration and 
assured experiences of many years standing. 
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IN THESE DAYS, WHEN MUCH IS BEING SAID AND 
written and thought about internationalism and good- 
will and mutual understanding, when diplomat meets 
to talk with diplomat, soldier with soldier, and economist 
with economist, who gives thought to the quiet artist in 
the kitchen who makes those meetings pleasant ones? 
Who recognizes the importance of his skill? In Japan, we 
have a proverb which holds that the more a couple quarrel, 
the more they come to love each other. Americans, I am 
told, have the saying that the quickest way to a man's heart 
is through his stomach. Perhaps both are true. 

Japan, as foreigners of yore told it on their return 
home, was a land of pnrikisha, Fuji-san and geisha; and 
the West, to most Japanese, was vast, unknown and un- 
appreciated. Today is different} any Japanese one meets 
would leave behind anything he holds dear to go abroad; 
the jinriki has all but vanished — nobody but rollicking 
G.Is. ride in the few that are left; the geisha are not what 
they used to be, though most foreigners, even in Japan, 
don't understand that. But Fuji-san remains constant and 
unchanged; and our food-habits change slowly. It is there- 
fore about foods peculiar to Japan, especially those which 
have proved to be most popular with foreign visitors, that 
I am going to write, for I believe that a true international 
intimacy can be nurtured by such knowledge. 

There is no doubt that development in cookery is pro- 
portionate to the degree of advancement in culture in the 
region, and that its serving reflects the temperament of the 
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people. Rice has been our staple article of food from 
ancient times, and, sea-girt as Japan is, her marine prod- 
ucts have been most easily and abundantly obtainable to 
supplement this; the generally mild climate lavishes upon 
her wild fungi, fruits, vegetables, nuts and berries, ana 
man's ingenuity has done the rest. Even in this small coun- 
try, food differs according to natural features and to 
climate, but the extent of culture has affected it most 
noticeably. The highest culture vi^as centered in Keihan 
(the Kyoto and Osaka area) for more than tvs^enty cen- 
turies, and in the minds of most Japanese, even today, 
styles of Kyoto cookery and dishes from there are regarded 
as being superior. 

In the Muromachi period, v^rhen the Ashikaga shogun 
wielded unlimited power, luxury extended into all phases 
of daily life for the aristocracy, and various schools of 
cookery as well as the renowned tea-ceremony were born. 
Along with other ceremonial observances, food in par- 
ticular had to be partaken of in its proper order: products 
of the mountains, then of the sea, the field, and finally, of 
the town. Because the demands which brought it into 
being rose from the leisured class, the food was low in 
caloric value. Since there was no physical labor, and pri- 
vate lives were comparatively peaceful, the aristocrats, 
whose privilege it was, developed not only their gustatory 
nerve, but the ocular as well: food containing little fat 
(especially animal-fat), usually mild in taste — a mildness 
in which the full flavor, color and odor of the fish or vege- 
table were retained after their preparation — and served in 
dishes designed to satisfy the eye and complement the 
food. The. secret of Japanese cooking today lies in this 
combination of refinements: color, odor, flavor, shape and 
container. 

True, the farmer had little or nothing of this: the 
silk he wrought, the rice he grew, the land he tended was 
ior his lord — it was not his lot to follow fashion, to know 
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luxury. The farmer ate only to forget hunger: ate his 
mugi — barley, wheat, oats, millet — and his daikon^ and his 
umeboshij three times a day. However, when man comes 
to spurn food containing many calories, he becomes less ac- 
tive ; if he eat poor variety in large quantity, he builds only 
a volatile power. In a wider sense, nations themselves de- 
cline and lose their productivity. To make this clearer, one 
may look to France, a country of a most superior culture,^ 
where food from animals is used extensively, and where, 
plain or elaborate, exquisite preparation of foods is tradi- 
tional ; or to America, where calories are stressed and have 
produced the most energetic and sturdy of nations. To 
compare such nations to human beings, they are like youths 
of twenty in their vigor and power. 

After the troubled years of the late xvi century, when 
peace had settled over Japan and the aristocracy was de- 
voting itself only to its ceremonials and luxuries, when 
the new government-officials and newly-rich merchants 
had begun to emerge, and local landlords had recovered 
some of their prestige, gradually the appreciation of good 
food extended beyond the aristocracy. By the middle of 
the Tokugawa era, cookery in general had rapidly im- 
proved, and along with the improvement came the imagina- 
tive and elaborate serving-dishes for it. There were 
efforts by the old authoritarians to suppress the new-found 
joys, but the power of money was strong j birth and social 
standing came to mean less and less. It was some time after 
the middle of that era that the first restaurant (or what 
passed for one) made its appearance in the town. 

The artistic foods of the present day, which were de- 
veloped in the kitchens of Kyoto and Osaka centuries ago, 
were joined in Tokyo by delicacies which came from the 
Inland-Sea region and from Kyiishu — Fukuoka in par- 
ticular — which also have long histories of gustatory 

* See the glossary of Japanese terms at the end of the article. 
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pleasures. It is in Tokyo today, however, that epicures 
abound — in Tokyo, where most of the famous cooks are 
from the West and South, Before the Pacific War, Tokyo 
had 45,000 restaurants (including milk-halls, tea-rooms 
and coffee-shops), and calculating families of the owners, 
and employees, I believe that some ten per cent of Tokyo's 
six million people lived from the trade. Of those 45,000 
restaurants, only 350 were for tempura, but it is by 
tempura that Japanese food is best known. 

At any time and in any country, the role of the 
restaurant, be it in village, town or city, is to serve the 
public, not the privileged alone. Hence the so-called spe- 
cial foods of Tokyo — sashimi, sushi ^' tempura^ kabayaki of 
unagi — have no aristocratic history: they are beloved by 
sedate dowager and street-urchin as much as they are by 
the tired businessman or crafty politician. Some for- 
eigners, too, appreciate them all 5 but the dish which wins 
unstinting and universal approval is tempura. Charlie 
Chaplin liked it so much that he made a second visit to 
Japan in order to eat more of itj and while Ambassador 
Joseph Dodge, who has done so much to help Japan back 
onto her feet economically, may not have come back 
specifically for that purpose, no doubt he enjoyed it as 
much on his second visit as he did on his first. 

It is believed that tempura originated among Chris- 
tian missionaries who came to Japan some four hundred 
years ago, following the visit of St Francis Xavier. It is 
quite possible that the name derives from the Portuguese 
"tempuras^' or the Italian '■Hempora^'' (Ember Days in 
Catholicism), especially since meat was not eaten on those 
days. Using the Japanese materials at hand, fish were 
cooked in the way the Jesuits found most palatable — coated 
in batter and fried in deep oil. Japanese of the Nagasaki 
area, too, found it good, and its fame was transported to 
Keihan and thence, years later, to Tokyo and the rest of 
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the country, keeping its name as it went. 

After the war, a few of the famous shops reopened: 
today one finds Morikawa in his Suitengii shop which he 
has operated for thirty years; Hanacho and Inagiku in 
Nihombashi; Hige no Tempei (Bearded Tempei) and 
Tenshichi in Kyobashi; Tenkuni in Kobikicho, Hageten 
(Bald Head) and Mochiku in Ginza, as well as my re- 
staurants, Ten-ichi, which I have operated for twenty 
years in Ginza and Akasaka; there are many others. When 
the war ended, there were few places left in which to enter- 
tain foreigners. Fortunately, I had been able to save good 
oil — it was almost worth its weight in gold — and members 
of the Cabinet and high officials could entertain fittingly. 
Of late there have been foreigners who came to Japan ex- 
pecting to enjoy the famed dish, but who were disap- 
pointed by cold tempura, served, alas, on cold plates, and 
too far from the kitchen! The tempura-har is best: a 
solution by which the happy customers sit around the 
frying-pan, barely protected from the popping hot oil, 
gobbling the sizzling tidbits as they come, pale and crusty, 
from the cooking. This has an added advantage, also, for 
the good cook is the flattered cook; and what more flattering 
to a man than those murmurs of "Mm-m-m-m", as the 
eager guests regale themselves? Beside the pan, also, there 
is no embarrassment at asking for more — ^bits of vegetable, 
fish and relish come at one unsolicited and in unending 
stream, until the replete guest must lean back and sigh 
deeply from pure pleasure. It has been said the great 
leyasu, first of the Tokugawa shogun, died from gorging 
on tempura of tai, and if that be true, he has many sym- 
pathizers. The tradition is that his appetite was large, an 
addiction held over from his early years on the battlefield, 
but that, unlike some wise old men, he maintained his 
hearty eating habits into his old age when he was no longer 
physically active. Oil for the frying, in his day, was 
mostly from rape-seed, and its manufacture was primi- 
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tive — the oil simply pressed out and stored without 
refining — so that, without air-tight containers, it did not 
keep well. The fat oxidized into a dangerous acid, which 
caused leyasu's fatal diarrhea. Today, even the gourmand 
faces no such danger, for only the most carefully-refined 
oils — cottonseed, corn ot sesame-seed — reach the tempura- 
pan. 

"Just what is tem-puraV I have been told by con- 
noisseurs that it is the most delicious food in the world. 
Greatest favorites for it are the various kinds of small fish, 
caught along the shores of Japan, or in its rivers : ebi^ per- 
haps first choice and one of the most expensive; anago; 
shirauo, which has been likened to the fingers of women j 
kai-bashira; kisu; ika. Or vegetables: shiitake; green 
peppers; sayaendo; ingen; shoga; ginncm; renkon; nasu; 
and on down through the long list of Japanese vegetables 
until one comes to the lowly and not-very-much-beloved 
Satsuma-imo, fare of the poor. 

In the spring, the sweet shkau®, often mentioned in 
olden days in the flowery passages of poems, songs and plays 
for its gold, or silver, eyes in the transparent white body, 
is popular and comparatively cheap. It is said that in 
former days the shirauo did not inhabit the waters around 
Tokyo, but was numerous in Ise Bay; now, however, the 
waters of Tokyo Bay abound with thena. from January to 
April — the result of transporting Ise Bay sea-sand in which 
shirauo-eggs were buricH. One buys shirauo by the 
chobo — a unit of twenty-one "tails", a term applied only to 
shirauo and gambling! The application of the term is 
obscure, but one explanation of it is amusing: since catch- 
ing of the fish was limited to fishermen who enjoyed the 
patronage of the Tokugawa shogun, and to them only 
during the period suited to catching (the spring), those 
fishermen formed a marine patrol to forestall poachers. 
Time, no doubt, hung heavy on their hands, so they turned 
to dice for amusement (twenty-one spots on a die being the 




The informalities of serving, as it is most satisfactorily achieved at the 
tempura-bar, are demonstrated by the author. 




;. Waaler, egg and sifted flour, stirred to a thin batter. 

2. Dip material for tempura into batter, drain off" surplus batter 

against the side of the bowl. 

3. Drop into hot grease; cook until lightly broumed. 
i. Serve. 
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chobo), and the application of the term to the fish resulted. 

Food, and man's efforts — or failure — to provide it, 
furnish many interesting though oft-times far-fetched ex- 
planations of terms to the Japanese. Our legends say that 
in China, there is a dish called yashume which is made of 
the eyes of mosquitoes. To collect the eyes of the myriad 
insects which are required for the dish, an anxious cook for 
a dictator of the area collected the droppings from a kind of 
bird which fed upon mosquitoes, for in the digestive pro- 
cess, only the eyes were not dissolved. Finally, in the 
whole country there survived not one mosquito, and though 
the dictator's demands were pressed, the oppressed people 
could only cry, '^Ka-nashii^^ {ka phonetically means "mos- 
quito", and nashiy "none"), which means "miserable" in 
Japanese — not misery that there v/ere no mosquitoes to bite 
one, but that the oppression from the ruler would be the 
greater. Almost in the same category of rarity as the 
yashume is tempura of kai-bashira^ the tiny golden, corn- 
shaped kernels of which are found in small shells from the 
sea. It is a luxury-food, for some twenty kernels are re- 
quired for a spoonful, and only two are obtained from one 
shell. 

The making of tempura is not difficult, and yet there 
are secrets in the art. As in ancient days, when Masamune, 
the famed swordsmith, forged a blade, he plunged the 
heated iron into water of an exact temperature, so it is with 
tempura: the cooking-oil should be at 170°— 1 80° for the 
whole cooking-period. Also, some cooks use too much 
flour. The best proportions are: i egg beaten, four times 
the egg's bulk of cold water, five times the egg's bulk of 
flour. Beat egg and water together well, add the flour all 
at once and mix rapidly — a f rcnch whip is best for it. Coat 
the raw food with the batter, drop into the heated oil, cook 
until golden brown, and lift out, to drain on soft paper. 
Too much flour makes tempura doughy and not crisp j oil 
too hot makes the crust tough. Delay in serving makes it 
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soft and unpalatable. 

Written with the characters 5^ ten- ^ fu- ^ r^, the 
sound is, of course an ateji (phonetic use of characters to 
make the proper sound) j but by the old reading of abura 
(oil), the ^ means flour; ^ means silk-gauze, and the 
whole word could mean to wear light stuff of flour, as a 
woman wears silk-gauze that the desire may be stimulated 
in the beholder by glimpses of the beauty beneath. 

There are various ways of eating tempura — but in all 
of them it should be hot. The most usual serving is with 
dashiy and a supplementary dish of daikon-oroshi and 
shoga. Sonie foreigners like it with salt and lemon juice — 
in Western style. Others like rice tendon. Most unusual 
for foreigners, for one expects only Japanese to enjoy it, 
is chazuke (rice, with salt, a little aji-no-moto, noriy 
wasabi, temfura, in a chanvany with hot tea poured over 
all) — a taste impossible to forget! 

Ebi is the one indispensable material for tempura, for 
Japanese and foreigners alike think of tempura when men- 
tioning ebi, and ebi when mentioning tem^pura. To one 
foreigner visiting Japan I fed ninety ebi of more than three 
grams each — but that was before the war when 40 sen 
bought an ebi-tem^pura. Roughly, ebi are divided into 
three varieties: kuruma-ebi, shiba-ebi and Ise-ebi. The 
kuruma-ebi are the most expensive and most delicious: 
with their dark blue-purple shadows at each joint and on 
the tail, and their large bodies, they are handsome 
creatures; after they have been cooked, the dark pattern 
turns red, making the bodies even more appetizing. They 
are to be had from about May until around ^October ; when 
the cold north wind begins to stir the surface of the sea, 
they seek hibernating-grounds in the sands of the deep sea. 
Since the demand among epicures has always been great for 
kuruma-ebi, and the winter period without them was 
cheerless, they were fished for in the China Sea and as far 
away as the waters off the west coast of Mexico, but the 
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Japanese aquatic industry, after long experimentation in 
feeding them artificially, succeeded in marketing them 
throughout the winter months also. Ponds were con- 
structed on warm beaches, and shrimps put into them in 
August and September, when they are to be caught most 
abundantly and the price is cheapest. If the pond fails to 
fill regularly with the tide, or the temperature of the water 
varies greatly from its summer-temperature, they die 5 if 
they fail to thrive on the substitute food which is given 
them, they deform one another by cannibalism. If the 
bodies don't grow to fit the enlarging shells, the flesh of the 
bodies becomes poor and they are like children swaddled in 
garments of adults. Many methods were tried before the 
war, but finally success was attained only on the Amakusa 
Islands lying off the west coast of Kyushu; harvested 
from October to April, the ebi taken from the ponds were 
sent to Osaka and Tokyo, and even to Shanghai, packed in 
dry sawdust to keep them from freezing. The demands 
of war necessitated reclamation of the ponds, and they 
were converted to paddy-fields; but now, they have been 
re-converted to prawn-ponds again, and improved methods, 
including special food- formulas which have given the ebi 
an improved flavor, bring them into Japanese markets the 
year round. 

After tempura, probably sukiyaki is the next 
choice of foreigners who like Japanese food. Because of 
the Buddhistic condemnation of meat as food, sukiyaki ap- 
peared relatively recently in Japan, and cannot be classed 
with such typically Japanese dishes as sashimi, sushiy tem- 
pura, kabayaki. As long ago as the days of Hideyoshi, 
some of the Christianized generals who fought under him 
ate beef to give themselves courage; but most good Bud- 
dhist families forswore the eating of anything which en- 
tailed the taking of life (the eating of fish, which is con- 
trary to strict tenets of the faith, is a concession to human 
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frailty). Although the use of meat became fairly general 
-with the early days of Meiji, even today fish is much more 
in demand as common foodj and few Japanese-style ban- 
<]uets are given which include a meat dish. 

The origin of the term ^^sukiyaki" has been explained 
in several ways: most popular of the explanations seems to 
be that slices of ^^sukimi", i.e.^ beef cut into thin slices, is 
fried or roasted {^^yaki''') with sauce; another, that, because 
of Buddhists' declining to cook and eat animal-meat within 
their bouses, and their dislike of fat even in their cooking- 
pans, they cooked the food on a suki (shovel) outside the 
house. 

In the latter part of the Edo period, in Yokohama, 
a bar-keeper, Jimbei planned to open the first beef- 
Testaurant in that port, and consulted his wife about the 
venture. The wife, old-fashioned and not seeing beyond 
her nose, answered that if Jimbei wanted to start such a 
-dirty business, she would like to get a divorce beforehand, 
for she wanted no part of cooking animals. After some 
mediation by a friend of both, however, they compromised 
by walling off the shop which they had operated together, 
into a little stand in which the wife would serve her noodles 
and oden as she wished; and on the other side of the wall, 
her husband would offer sukiyaki and sake. Jimbei's side 
prospered from the first; the poor wife served few cus- 
tomers, until finally, either beaten by the power of money 
or overcome by the fragrant odors which floated into her 
side of the shop, she consented to join in his business, they 
took down the wall to make the whole shop into a sukhjakl- 
restaurant, and one assumes that they lived happily ever 
after. 

After the Restoration, when the center of politics was 
removed to Tokyo, sukiyaki of beef became extremely 
popular. It was credited, in fact, with being a panacea for 
everything which menaces or burdens life: with being, as 
a commendation of the times had it, "a civilized medicine, 
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an aid to culture, a cultivation for the spirit 3 it makes stom- 
ach and bowels healthy, stimulates the circulation of the 
blood and fattens: tfcie muscles and skin. It is good as a 
medicine and still delicious to the tongue, hence it is ex- 
cellent as a food and is at the same time appropriate for the 
stomach. How rapidly the benefits can be noted will be 
learned by those who eat it." It almost amounted to saying 
that those who ate no beef had no right to speak of being 
civilized. 

Materials for sukiyaki can be as various as the im- 
aginations of cooks. The cooking of it is more advanced in 
Keihan than in Tokyo, for Kobe beef is famous throughout 
Japan, as are the chicken, duck, pork and meat of wild 
boar of Kyoto. All are prepared alike. Vital to it are a 
few ingredientsj a bit of fat to grease the pan; the best 
meat, sliced as thin as the knife will cut it — filet, or failing, 
that, boned rib-roast, but not round-steak; konnyaku, cut 
into cubes or strips; onion, either leeks or thin-sliced dry 
onions; shoyu and sugar. Beyond that, one may add 
takenoko and fresh shiitake in spring; matsudake or dried 
shiitake in autumn; shirataki; fu; tofu — either fresh or 
yakidofu, toasted; strips of carrot, string-beans or burdock,, 
and spinach or Chinese celery or shtmgiku. Sukiyaki is 
served from the pan in which it is cdoked-^^^in fact, it is 
cooked in the midst of the crowd, the charcoal-brazier and 
pan placed within easy reach of the guests, who help them- 
selves. It is eaten with rice, either by dipping the hot 
morsels from the pan into a small bowl in which a raw t.%% 
has been beaten, thence into the mouth, followed by a 
mouthful of rice, or directly into the rice-bowl, whence a 
mouthful of the hot rice with the sukiyaki atop is lifted to- 
the mouth. Sukiyaki-domburi is another way of serving it, 
a way which is popular especially for a quick and satisfying 
lunch : hot sukiyaki and a little of its delicious sauce across 
the top of a large bowl of steaming rice. Some foreigners 
use forks in eating any Japanese food; but there is some- 
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thing repugnant about the cold metal against one's lips 
which detracts from the pleasures of the food, and for 
those few foreigners who say they can't use chopsticks and 
get anything to eat, I say that, awkward though he be, any- 
body who is hungry and has good food before him can eat 
in full measure, given time — and enjoy the food the more 
for partaking of it slowly. 

Because Japanese fare does not provide much fat 
other than natural vegetable-oil, fat fish occupy a promi- 
nent place in the diet ; and of these, kabayaki is, perhaps, 
most relished. The high nutritive value of eels has been 
known for centuries, but eels — both hamo or anago, and 
unagi — are loved for themselves alone, and would be just 
as popular with us if they were not known to be healthful 
food. 

Some say the term kabayaki comes from kabairo 
(reddish-yellow), the color of the fish when they have 
been broiled; another explanation is found in the shape: 
when head and tail have been removed, the fish cut and 
skewered, it looks a bit like a cat-o'-nine-tails {kaba^ or 
kama). The Tokyo method of cleaning the fish is to slit it 
open along the back-bone with one deft motion, spread it 
out flat with the belly-skin as hinge, remove the bone, and 
cut the fish into three- or four-inch lengths. (In Western 
Japan, the eel is opened from the side.) Skewer with thin 
bamboo skewers, broil lightly; then steam until tender. 
Remove from the steamer, dip into ivaricho (each cook has 
his own secret for this) and broil again, dipping again in 
ivaricho when the fish is turned to roast the other side. 
Proper fire plays a most important part in the broiling of 
eels; the advanced methods at our disposal — electric 
heat or gas — will not do; coals must be of charcoal, and 
not ordinary charcoal, but that of kashiwa (oak), the 
strong, even heat which gives off no flame. Since eels con- 
tain much fat, the hot oil dripping onto ordinary charcoal 
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causes flames to rise, spoiling the appearance and the taste of 
the fish. The season for the delicacy extends -throughout 
the year: unagi from the lower reaches of the Tonegawa, 
Kotonegawa, Teganuma and Imbanuma from autumn to 
spring, those from the mouth of the Sumidagawa to the 
Odaiba in summer (called Edomae — Tokyo style). There 
is even a day devoted to the eating of eels; beginning about 
20 July, during the period of doyo (extreme heat), it is 
thought to bring good luck and to ward off the illnesses 
which accompany summer if one eat unagi on the proper 
occasion on ushi-fio-hi (the day of the ox, most dangerous 
day of the year), which may fall on the twentieth or one 
of the succeeding eleven days. 

As there are experts in all fields, so are there in the 
realm of eel-preparation. It is said that in olden times, 
epicures were in the habit of selecting the desired fish from 
the pool in which they swam. It is possible that that is the 
origin of the custom today of keeping an eel-feeding pond 
in which the easily-nurtured creatures grow to the desired 
proportions. So widely was the industry developed that 
at one time the price went down until, as the result of over- 
production, eels were cheaper than the sardines upon which 
they were fed. 

Sushi is another Japanese food which has numerous 
manners of preparation and as numerous names. Original- 
ly, the name indicated a method of preserving fish, for 
which a combination of rice with the fish, or a mixture of 
the rice and fish with vegetables and vinegar, was utilized. 
It was described in an old book: "it was thus named for 
preserving fish 5 rice and salt were used, and sweet acid" 
(vinegar j one way of writing sushi also means sour). An 
early recipe directed that the fresh trout be washed, 
scaled and drawn, wiped, stuffed with rice, then pressed a 
night; thereafter buried in cold rice in a pail, covered and 
weighted by a heavy stone, and eaten after the taste had 
become mellow. In these days, in some areas where fresh 
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fish are difficult to obtain, salted salmon or other fish are 
soaked in water for a day to remove the salt ; soaked in vine- 
gar for a day, after vs^hich the moisture is removed, the 
fish, stuffed with cold boiled rice, is wrapped in a bamboo- 
sheaf and packed into a pail whose lid is weighted with 
stone for three or four days. These sushi are called 
ayuzushi and shakezushi respectively. Later came ichiya- 
zushi and hayazushi; today in Western Japan, hayazushi 
and old-fashioned oshizushi characterize the area — both 
convenient for taking on excursions and trips; but choice 
of any sushi-loYtv^ especially to the true Tokyo-ite, is 
nigirizushi, the small balls of rice with fish on top. None 
but the best rice is used by the real sushiya-san, removed 
from cooking while still slightly firm, then flavored with 
Japanese vinegar (which is very weak) to which a bit of 
sugar, salt and aji-no-moto have been added. Small balls 
are made of the barely-warm rice, a little grated wasabi 
streaked along the top, and a thin slice of fish molded over 
it, to cover the top half. Tai, hirame^ maguro^ and akagai 
are used raw; shrimps are boiled lightly, heads and black 
vein removed (but tails left on), and dipped into slightly 
sweetened vinegar before being clamped onto the rice-ball ; 
sayori is soaked in a mild solution of sweetened vinegar 
before applying to the ball ; ika is used cither raw, or cooked 
in water flavored slightly with shoyu, and is brushed with 
tare after the ball is completed; anago is boiled in water 
flavored with shoyu and a little sugar, than cut and pressed 
onto the warm rice-ball, and tare brushed over it; norimaki 
are small bites of rice, raw fish and egg which have been 
rolled in a sheet of nori and cut off like slices of jelly-roll. 
The beauty of a box or plate of sushi is most stimulat- 
ing to the appetite : the red of the maguro, the white of 
the hiratne and tai with the pale green coating of toasabi 
showing through, the pink of the shrimp, the yellow 
squares of egg which have been cooked pancake-wise and 
cut neatly as blankets for the rice, the blue-gray of sayori, 
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d. 



a. Sushi, as it is served for sending out of the shop, 

h. Sashimi of maguro, suitable for any lunch or dinner. 

c. Wan, with shirauo and spring vegetables. 

d. Kabayaki of unagi, served in formal style. 
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rich brown of the anago and ika with the tare moist upon 
them, and the dark green of the norimaki makes a most 
pleasing picture. Small dishes of plain shoyu are served, 
and slices of fresh shoga which have been sliced to trans- 
parency; properly eaten, the sushi is taken into the fingers, 
the rice-side dipped quickly into the shoyu and turned over 
deftly with one smooth motion so the shoyu won't drip, and 
popped whole into the mouth. Some ultra-elegant eaters 
like to dilly-dally about the eating with chopsticks; but 
the real connoisseur sits as close to the sushiya-san as he 
can get, and tries to restrain his impatience until at least 
two morsels have been placed for him, after which he 
reaches in bare-handed. Nothing else is required for such 
a meal but plenty of sake or hot tea, though at times, 
especially on cold days, some people like miso-shiru 
with it. 

In Japanese estimation the food which shows more 
clearly the ability of the cook than any other is "wan. 
With few exceptions, it is served in lacquered wooden 
bowls with covers, and the real delight of the meal is 
savored when, the cover lifted, the fragrant steam rises to 
the nostrils. The contents of the bowl may vary accord- 
ing to the occasion and the season: sometimes they show 
tiny shells on the bosom of the pond, on which water- 
plants are floating; sometimes they are small fish swimming 
under floating petals of a flower in a pond; again, they 
picture mushrooms shadowed by autumn-colored leaves; or 
delicate clouds drifting over flowers or grasses. All such 
soups are identical in body — only the ornamentation differs, 
and hence the taste — for all are suimono; the stock is made 
by grating the choice middle part of katsuobushi, putting 
the shavings into boiling water, leaving for one minute in 
the liquid, which must be removed at once from the fire 
so that the water will cease boiling, and pouring off — 
not straining — the resultant soup. This is flavored with a 
dash of shoyu, another of aji-no-moto, a pinch of salt if 
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one doesn't want dark soup, more shoyu if one doesn't mind, 
the color; there may also be a spoonful of sake added. 
Miso-shiru, or omiotsuke, is not so fanciful — nor so 
formal — a soup: the same broth, with either dark or 
"white" miso stirred in; a few thin slices or sticks of 
carrot, two or three small dried mushrooms which have 
been soaked and stemmed, and two or three cubes of tofu 
for each person, a few leaves of spinach or any quick- 
cooking leaf-vegetable, and one has a soup which comple- 
ments sushi or sukiyaki. Often, at formal meals, suimono 
is served early and tniso-shiru toward the end of the meal 
with the rice; in simpler style, only one. Miso-shiru is, 
however, the favored soup for a Japanese breakfast, and is 
drunk by peasants and aristocrats alike for that meal. 

More favored than either of these soups for foreign 
consumption is chawan-mushi, the delightful concoction 
which is a cross between custard and soup. The same kind 
of stock is used — katsuobushi — with beaten egg, a bit of 
shoyu and a pinch of sugar. Egg is used in the proportion 
of five eggs to about four standard measuring cups of broth, 
and shoyu and a pinch of sugar to taste. Small bits of 
sliced raw chicken, yurinone^ small raw shrimp, dried 
shiitake^ ginnan, a leaf of mitsuba, a very thin slice of 
carrot. Any mixture of these can be used; a good distribu- 
tion to follow is one orange-colored piece, a piece of white 
and a' piece of green plus one dried mushroom. The tidbits 
and the egg mixture are put into cJianvan with over- 
hanging lids which are made for the purpose, and are 
steamed gently for about ten minutes, being served in the 
same covered cups in which they are cooked. If the cook- 
ing-heat is too strong, small air-cells form, leaving the 
finished food resembling sponge-cake, and damaging the 
flavor. 

Dishes for the serving of Japanese food are an 
almost limitless subject, for there are dozens of designs for 
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every food known to the cuisine. The chief characteristic 
of any Japanese ware is its color, and after that, its shape. 
Plain white is alnaost never used — if a white ground is 
made, it either bears designs in a clear, clean blue which 
makes it a delight to the eye, or it has fantastic designs of 
fruits and vegetables and fish in other colors. Some of the 
finest wares, creations of Japan's most famous potters, are 
those which Westerners regard as being ''peasant" ware or 
pottery, not chinaware. Use of them in Japan is not 
limited to the tables of the lower classes; they find their 
way to the finest bon and zen in the land, for the most 
formal affairs. Such wares are usually restrained in 
color — earthen in hue — and rough in shape. There is no 
effort made to have various dishes in a service "match" one 
another, as they do in Western service — rather the effort 
is in the opposite direction; but constant thought is turned 
to their harmonizing and complementing, both in color 
and shape, with due regard to the food which they will con- 
tain. Sashimi especially requires much care: the color of 
the fish is selected with the container in mind as well as its 
garnishes — green seaweed, fine curb of daikon and small 
flowers of cucumber or even tiny orchids which are grown 
for the purpose. Slices must be even, perfectly aligned and 
easy to disengage — all dependent on the technique of using 
the sashimi-kniie. Our taste-buds have dulled since the 
old days: the sashimi-master of that day sharpened his 
knife a full day ahead of using it, keeping it in water for 
the intervening hours, that the smell of the whetted blade 
might not contaminate the fish on the day of serving; while 
we haven't that highly-cultivated discrimination, still we 
relish the sensation of the cool rawness against our teeth, 
the smoothness of the oil in the flesh, the entirely delicate 
taste. 

Though Japan is a small country, regional specialties 
have remained in their own confines until very recent years: 
the shippoku dishes of Nagasaki, greatly influenced by 
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Chinese cookery; sashimi of fugu of Fukuoka and the 
oyster-dishes of Hiroshima. With the improved trans- 
portation facilities of modern times, those and many other 
famous foods have come to Tokyo, but I believe that 
tempura is the most generally representative of Japan, for 
it may be found anywhere in the country. 

Before the w^ar, I planned to instruct Nisei in the 
United States and Japan in the fine arts of tetnpura- 
cookery, so that they might open tempttra-hzTs abroad and 
by that means contribute to the understanding of Japanese 
culture. I had consulted Katsuji Debuchi, late Am- 
bassador to the United States, about the project, and he, 
enthusiast that he was, thought the idea good. Unfor- 
tunately, the international situation between the two coun- 
tries became critical, the war began, and the plan was 
suspended; but I have never given up the idea, for I think 
a common understanding of our ' food-customs and their 
history, as well as personal experience in eating our deli- 
cacies, would do much to bring about international good- 
will. 
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Tempura snack bar at the Ten-ichi Restaurant, where customers can 
choose favorite fish or vegetable for frying. 




Luxuriously lacquered Tempura-bar in a typically Japanese-style room, 
for formal or informal luncheon or dinner parties Ten-ichi Restaurant. 
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GLOSSARY 


aji-no-moto 


a flavoring widely used in Japan and 




China, as well as in the Occident^ 




where it is known as mono-sodium 


akagai 


glutamate. 
cockle 


anago 


sea-eel 


ayuzushi 


sushi of sweet — not salted — trout 


bon 


flat trays on which food is placed for 




individual service 


chawan 


any bowl or cup with lid; used for 


chaiaan-tnushi 


tea or soups 
custard-like soup 



chazuke 



chobo 
daikon 

dalkon-oroshi 
dashi 



ebi 
fu 

fugu 



rice, with nori, nvasabi and cither 
tempura or sashimiy and any other 
desired condiments, very hot tea 
poured over all. Usually eaten at 
the end of a meal 

a unit of measure in selling shirauo — 
2 1 fish making the unit 

large radish of Japan, either long or 
ball-shaped; used either raw or 
cooked at almost every meal 

grated daikon^ used in the sauce in 
serving tempura or in some sashimi 

also o-dashi; sauce of shoyu, aji-no- 
moto, sugar, for dipping cooked 
tempura into before eating. Used 
also for other hot foods 

shrimp of various kinds; generic term 

a bread-like roll made of wheat- 
gluten; also o-fu 

globe-fish; the meat is poisonous un- 
less the fish is very carefully 
cleaned. Used chiefly for sashimi 
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ginnan 


nuts from the gingko-tree 


hakozushi 


hox-sushi: rice packed in a box tight- 




ly, covered with a preserved fish^ 




pressed again and cut into squares 


hamo 


sea-eels 


hayazushi 


quick sushi 


hirame 


flounder 


ichiya-zushi 


one-night sushi; prepared one day^ 




eaten the next 


ika 


squid 


ing&n 


string-beans 


Ise-ebi 


lobster, but unlike lobster of the West 




in lacking claws 


kabayaki 


mode of preparing eelsj roasted eels 


kai-bashira 


small shell-ligaments, resembling 




scallops 


katsuobushi 


bonito, dried until hard, used grated 




for soup-stock 


ktsu 


sillagoj small fish with delicate white 




meat 


konnyaku 


a jellied paste of the devil's-tongue. 




related to the taro of the South Seas 


kuruma-ebi 


prawns 


maguro 


a tunny, or tuna 


matsudake 


mushrooms, harvested in autumn 



mirtn 



mtso 



miso-shiru 



tnitsuba 



from pine-forests 

sake which is sweet ; used for cooking 
chiefly 

bean-paste, used for seasoning soup, as 
well as for a savory accompani- 
ment for meat and vegetables 

also otniotsuke; broth with bean- 
paste in it for thickening and 
flavoring 

three-leafed plant used chiefly for 
flavoring soups j also called "Japa- 
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tnugt 



nasu 



nigiri-zushi 



nort 
norimaki 

oden 

ofniotsuke 
oshizushi 
renkon 



sake 
Sashimi 

Satsuma-imo 

sayaendo 
say or i 



nese celery", but unlike celery in 

taste 
cereal which is used as rice-substitute : 

barley, millet, oats and wheat 

chiefly; not relished at all 
Japanese variety of eggplant; used as 

fresh vegetable, as tempura^ or 

pickled in salt or miso. Very small 
small, barely-warm rice-balls with 

fish slices on top; nigiru means 

clutched in a fist. The rice is so 

squeezed in forming the ball and 

fitting the fish onto it 
sheets of dried sea-weed, used either 

plain or flavored 
tidbit miade of rice and fish rolled in 

a sheet of the sea-weed and sliced 

like jelly-roll 
very inexpensive dish prepared chiefly 

from vegetables — a meatless stew 
broth of katsuobushiy flavored with 

bean-paste and slices of vegetable 
rice rolled in thin-sliced fish, then 

sliced like jelly-roll 
root of lotus; used as tetnfura and 

also pickled as relish; called also 

hasu 
rice-wine, usually drunk warm 
sliced raw fish, eaten with shoyu and 

tvasabi 
sweet potato, but more white and dry 

than yams 
sniall, flat green peas, used unshelled 
saury, a small, thin fish used. chiefly 

for o-sushi 
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shakezushi 



shiba-ebi 
shiitake 

shippoku 



shirataki 



shirauo 



shoga 
shoyu 

shungiku 

suimono 



sukiyaki 

sukiyaki-domburi 

sushi 

tai 
takenoko 

tare 



a kind of o-sushi used in inland re- 
gions where fresh fish is unobtain- 
able ; made from salted salmon slices 

common shrimp 

mushrooms grown on logs and stumps 
of oaks; used dried or fresh 

type of cookery from Nagasaki re- 
gion, strongly reminiscent of 
Chinese in ingredients and flavor 

konnyaku cut into thread-like strips, 
and sold in a small ball; used in 
soups or sukiyaki 

whitebait;^ small transparent fish used 
in soups, tempuray or with sweet- 
ened vinegar as a relish 

ginger-root 

soy sauce; used in all Japanese cook- 
ing, usually with a little sugar 

spring chrysanthemumy used as vege- 
table, in soups or in sukiyaki 

"drink-thing", hence soup;" usually 
made from broth of grated katsuo- 
bushi 

fresh meat, roasted with vegetables, 
shoyu and sugar 

bowl of hot rice with sukiyaki and 
sauce dipped over it 

also o-sushi; rice-balls with fish in 
some form atop or around them 

sea-bream; Japan's most esteemed fish 

bamboo-shoots; used fresh in the 
spring, or canned throughout the 
year 

sauce of shoyu thickened with sugar; 
used with o-sushi on mild-flavored 
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tempura 
tendon 
tofu 
ume-boshi 



unagt 

nvan 
nvarichd 

ivasaSi 



yaki 
yakidofu 



yurmone 
zen 



fish, and also used hot with cooked 

fish 
fish or vegetables dipped in batter and 

fried in deep fat 
bowl of hot rice with tempura and 

sauce atop it 
"pea cheese" 5 a custard-like cake of 

bean-curd 
small plums, pickled in brine; used 

with miso-shiru and rice as break- 
fast fare by a large portion of the 

population 
fresh-water eels 
also o-ivan; "cup", hence soup 
sauce of shoyu, mirin and flavorings; 

for cooking eels 
"Japanese horse-radish", but bearing 

no resemblance to the horse-radish 

of the West except in being hot 
to fry or roast 
toasted tofu; used in sukiyakiy or 

dipped into shoyu and eaten with 

rice 
lily-bulb; used in soups 
also o-zen; footed trays on which food 

is placed for individual service when 

tables are not used 
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ISAO YABUKI has owned and operated tempura shops in 
Tokyo for twenty years. In addition to being an authority on 
Tokyo foods, he is a connoisseur of Japanese ceramic wares and 
haiga (illustrated poems). 
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Charlie Chaplin and his party 
enjoying famous Tempura. 
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